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powerful counter-influence of the uniform orthography which 
tends to keep the parts together. There are at present earnest 
reformers at work to simplify the orthography and some pro- 
gress has been made. Unfortunately, however, the reformers 
in America and England do not agree and at the present moment 
it even seems that they will drift apart. This would be disas- 
trous. It seems to the reviewer that the common sense of the 
great English-speaking family will ultimately bring the different 
members together. The cause is so important that a final 
separation is unthinkable. After a long struggle the German- 
speaking states have become one in orthography and this will 
be the final result of the present orthographic struggle on 
English-speaking territory. 

The reviewer . hails the appearance of this book with joy. 
He hopes that it will be followed by many others and that the 
author himself will be able to carry out the desire expressed in 
the Preface p. VIII to investigate further the grammar of 
American vulgar speech which he discusses in the present work 
in chap. VI. He is not a professional philologist as can be seen 
in several slips in his historical explanations, as for instance 
on p. 179, where in speaking of the influence of the masses in 
the making of speech he says: "Thus it was, too, that ... we 
got rid of whom after man in the man I saw." The terse form 
here without whom is the original form of the relative clause, 
not something that has been rendered terse by the omission of 
whom. The author, however, does not claim to be a philologist 
and is as modest.as a man can be. He has a genuine interest in 
his native language and with the joy of an enthusiast has 
presented to the public useful materials in a pleasing and 
entertaining style. 



George O. Cueme. 



Northwestern University. 



LEARNED SOCIETIES AND ENGLISH LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Harrison Ross Steeves, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English in Columbia University. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1913. 

Organization for efhciency — a strange sounding motto for 
scholarship and literary activity, yet that seems to be the final 
conclusion of the monograph after a review of the facts of 
origin and growth of learned societies in England and America 
and their relation to literary scholarship. The book was written 
as a dissertation for the doctorate in the Department of English, 
Columbia University, and published in the Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature. It presents 
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the history of English learned societies of letters with a con- 
sideration of the quantity and quality of their contribution 
to criticism and literary history and states the conclusion that 
"the greater part of the scholarly accomplishments in the 
field of literature during the last century was due to the activi- 
ties of the learned societies," since, after a long and varied 
process of cut and try, "co-operation in these societies has 
given definition to method and conscience in scholarly pur- 
suits" (p. xiii). 

In conformity with the modern trend toward compilation 
and specialization, the author spreads before us such a mass of 
information, so well arranged and so logically presented, 
that we cannot escape his conclusion, nor can we doubt the 
Columbia imprimatur, assuring us that the volume is a worthy 
contribution to knowledge. During the progress of the work 
the plan was changed from the presentation of a bibliography 
with a brief introduction to the use of the introduction alone 
as sufficient to satisfy the special requirement. We regret that 
the plan could not be further changed to include some discussion 
of the relationship of the various men to the life of their times. 
However, supplied as the volume is with a bibliography of all 
publications mentioned in the text and with an excellent index 
of proper names, societies, and literary works, it should prove 
of substantial value as a reference work in connection with 
histories of literature. 

The very brief Introduction is a summary of conclusions. 
Chapter I is a definition of the field, in general that of philo- 
logical criticism and research. This does not include, however, 
"what is generally known as the 'academy,' the purpose of 
which is to establish canons of literary taste, and to facilitate 
and correct the growth of the vernacular" (p. 2), nor groups of 
literary men which might be termed authors' clubs, like the 
Areopagus founded 1579 or Tennyson's Apostles, but deals 
only with the learned society of letters. The object of such 
societies, in whole or in part, is "to preserve literary monuments, 
to use them for the illumination of the national background, to 
cultivate historical knowledge, to concentrate it by discussion, 
to diffuse it through publication" (p. 4). In spite of this clear 
definition and restriction, however. Dr. Steeves might have 
brought out more clearly the fact that we are not to hear 
exclusively of this one type of organization. The major part 
of his work. Chapters V through VII, keeps, of course, to this 
distinction. For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
however, he chronicles attempts toward the establishment of an 
"academy" as well, for in the early societies purposes were 
confused, were not always clearly set forth, were perhaps not 
even understood by all of the members. The fact should have 
been emphasized, moreover, that we can determine nothing 
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whatever regarding the type or aim of an organization from its 
use of the word academy or society, since there has apparently 
been no careful English usage to support the French idea of 
academy as given above. 

A real "academy" has never existed in England. "Even the 
actual incorporation of the British Academy in 1902, after 
suggestion and pressure from the Council of the Royal Society, 
though it aimed in part to represent philological scholarship 
in England at the meetings of the International Association of 
Academies, could do no more in this direction than to revive the 
acknowledgment that there never has been, and probably never 
can be, an authoritative academy of English language and let- 
ters" (p. 3). Efforts to found such an academy extend over a 
century of critical scholarship from Bolton to Swift. The 
uniform failure of these many efforts our author attributes in 
brief to a "lack of responsible native enthusiasm in such move- 
ments," of which the following statement may be taken as his 
explanation: "It is probably correct to say, in a general way, 
that the greater intellectual democracy of the English could 
not submit to such tyranny of trained taste; but more real 
reason for the failure of the academy idea in England is proba- 
bly to be found in the intellectual conditions which determined 
the particular nature of scholarly comity throughout this 
century, and which gave birth to the Royal Society itself. 

The Royal Society is as truly a coefficient of English intel- 
lectual interest in this period as the Academie Franfaise is for 
France. Although at the first glance these two societies may 
seem to voice the same scholarly aims, no intellectual incentives 
could be more radically divergent than those which gave life 
to the two. The Academy owed its existence, under a nearly 
absolute political tyranny, to a demand for authority in matters 
of taste, the Royal Society responded to the growing outcry 
against everything savoring of scholastic authority, and stood 
as the expressed champion of the experimental philosophy of 
Bacon" (p. 41-2). 

As an explanation this seems not to go far enough, even 
granting the lack of space for real historical background due 
to the plan of the book. The English, given an outlet for their 
critical and creative energy, as they were, in the founding of 
new political institutions and in the development of individual 
freedom and responsibility — activities which the Italian and 
Frenchman of the period could not possibly share — were 
exhibiting a decidedly responsible enthusiasm for the establish- 
ment of canons of correctness in free political institutions. A 
deeper reason for the popular trend seems to the reviewer, 
however, to underlie the whole matter, a reason dealing not 
only with the experimental philosophy of Bacon but even 
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related to the word enthusiasm itself. But first a word about 
Chapters II and III before we take up this point. 

Chapter II deals with what is undoubtedly the most ancient 
of all English learned societies, the Assembly of the Antiquaries, 
founded by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
1572. Although there is "no positive evidence of the existence 
of literary interest in this society," there is "no evidence which 
denies the possibility of such interests" (p. 7), and Dr. Steeves 
makes out an excellent case for his contention from inferences 
to be drawn from the known activities of the members of the 
society. To note only a few out of many: Archbishop Parker, 
"a mighty collector of books," extended vitally necessary aid to 
the scholarly labors of his friends who collected and published 
Mss.; Sir Robert Cotton, a still mightier collector, formed the 
remarkable library which for two centuries has been in the 
possession of the English nation and which made him practically 
indispensable to historians and literary students, the library 
which is probably even today the most notable collection of 
original materials for national and Uterary history collected by 
a single individual; John Stowe was an annalist and one of the 
first publishers of Chaucer; Francis Thynne was for his day a 
really great Chaucer scholar; and William Camden, who found 
time amidst incessant and varied activities to compile an 
Anglo-Saxon dictonary. 

Chapter III, on the seventeenth century, gives a record oi 
projects, usually unsuccessful in point of duration, eminently 
successful as laboratory practice. Instead of the projected 
Academy Royal of King James, 1616, which might have become 
the predecessor in time and type of the Academic Franfaise 
of 1635 and a sister society to the Fruchtbringende Gesell- 
schaft of 1617, there finally developed the Royal Society, 1660, 
which is an institution devoted to experimental science. Thus, 
through many plans and even actual organizations of every 
aim, for purposes pedagogic, political, scientific, theological, 
literary, or mainly social, the continuous tradition of society 
activities in England was assured. 

Let us now return to our consideration of the reasons for 
the Royal Society and the general lack of interest in purely 
literary societies. 

The impulse toward the founding of literary societies and 
academies as well as the models for them spread over Europe 
from Italy. Indefinite as the immediate purposes of the Italian 
academies may seem to be, there is little question that the 
"smouldering embers of the great Neoplatonic ideas were here 
fanned to flames."' The ideal of these societies was in fact not 

' C. F. E. Spurgeon: Chapter on Law in Cambridge History of English 
Literature, Vol. IX. 
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only the increase of knowledge of the Greek literature and 
language, but also the spread of a belief in the oneness of the 
entire universe, the oneness of all mankind with the universe, 
which was as truly an art of living as it was a system of thought 
and based upon the teachings of Christ and of Plotinus.'' The 
church feared a dangerous rival in these teachings of humanity; 
members of the academies were branded as heretics, academies 
were suppressed. Secretly as they had to be fostered, however, 
the ideas did not die. As humanism spread over Europe, organi- 
zations were formed with dual aims; for one, an avowed purpose 
of a popular and progressive nature; for the other, the secret 
cult. Membership in these organizations were not always 
acknowledged; lists did not always contain the names of all 
members; and it seems fair to suppose that lists may have been 
purposely misleading. We can quote the amazingly democratic 
'firstly' and 'secondly' of the avowed purpose of one of the self- 
styled language societies; its secret purpose comes out only in 
the guarded utterances of private correspondence.' 

Thus the terrible fate that attended Giordano Bruno gains 
more significance. This Italian Neoplatonist paid a visit to 
England in 1583, a fact of capital importance in the history of 
English Neoplatonism. But whatever his influence upon mem- 
bers of the Assembly of Antiquaries may have been, it is inter- 
esting for us to recall that Dr. Steeves notes (as I have shown 
above) the tact of decided uncertainty regarding the purposes 
of that society and makes a claim for its probable literary aims. 
No doubt he is perfectly justified. But may not this society 
have had several aims? Dr. Steeves mentions also, moreover, a 

'Ludwig Keller: Die gcisHgen Grundlagen der Freimaurerei und das 
BjfentUche Leben. Jena, 1911; also Comenius and die Akademien der Natur- 
philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderls, in Monatshefte der Comenius Gesellschaft 
IV (1895). 

' Firstly, All members of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, irrespective of 
rank or religion, must be honorable, intelligent and wise, virtuous and courteous, 
useful and entertaining, affable, and moderate in all things; when they meet they 
must be amiable, cheerful, and friendly, and just as it is strictly forbidden at 
the meetings for one member to take in bad part an offensive word from another, 
so must they on the other hand be firmly pledged to refrain from all unseemly 
remarks and vulgar jests. 

Secondly, The first duty of the members must be, above all things, to pre- 
serve and cultivate most carefully, in speech, writing, and poetry, our beloved 
mother-tongue in its true form and proper meaning, without a mixtuvo of foreign 
patch-words, also as far as possible, especially within the Society, to insure that 
this principle be in no way infringed but rather obediently complied with. 
Quoted p. XV by Gilbert Waterhouse: The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Seventeenth Century. Cambridge, 1914. 

This avowed purpose is certainly apposite among a people of whom was 
said: "Wenn man eines neusiichtigen Deutschlings Herz offnen und sehen soUte, 
wiirde man augenscheinlich bennden, dass fimf Achtel desselben franzosisch, 
ein Achtel spanisch, eins italienisch und kaum eins deutsch daran gefunden 
werden." Moscherosch: Gesichts Philanders w.i SiUenwalt, 1642. 
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certain suspicion which rested upon its members, and so strongly 
that at one time when they talked of reorganization, it was 
announced that they would not concern themselves with matters 
of state or religion (p. 28). Also striking discrepancies in the 
ms. lists of m.embers are discussed. Here Dr. Steeves makes 
the suggestion that, if the longer list, including some of the most 
distinguished names of the period, is not vulnerable, "the society 
is vastly more significant from every aspect . . . than merely a 
gathering of quiet scholars" (p. 34). We wish that Dr. Steeves 
had been able to go much more deeply into the significance of 
this first recognized English society. 

In the seventeenth century the spread of Neoplatonic 
thought in England was very marked, on the side of traditional 
learning, in the universities. The Cambridge (Neo)Platonists, 
for example, studied Plotinus and Proclus, doubtless Porphyry, 
Origen and St. Augustine also, and as we know, the mystics 
Dionysius the Arcopagite, Thomas a Kempis, and the beautiful 
little anonymous mystical treatise Theologia Germanica. 

This, however, represents only one side of Neoplatonism. 
The belief in the oneness of the universe, the starting point of 
the mystics, was the starting point as well for another type of 
mind. This one-piece universe must have laws; what are they? 
Men like Paracelsus, van Helmont, Francis Bacon, Robert 
Boyle, Isaac Newton, tried to find the answer. In the seven- 
teenth century there was organization to this end. Samuel 
Hartlib, Evelyn, Cowley, Wren, Sir William Petty, Boyle and 
Bishop Wilkins are men whom Dr. Steeves mentions in connec- 
tion with the Royal Society and similar projects. With them 
were closely associated also John Dury and Theodor Haak, 
the latter of whom had a large share in the establishment of the 
Philosophical Society, the Oxford parent branch of the Royal 
Society. These two, with Hartlib, were friends of Comenius, 
and all four were men of known Neoplatonic interests and sym- 
pathies. Thus the working out of the Neoplatonic belief gave 
added impulse, if not the real impulse, to the rise of the natural 
sciences. 

One other characteristic of the seventeenth century life 
claims our attention at this point. The period has been des- 
cribed as a welter of sects. There was an amazing v/ealth of 
religious life outside of the established church, characterized 
by a rejection of all church rites and observances which, having 
ceased to be understood, had become lifeless. This had resulted 
partly from an ever increasing belief, pouring into England 
from the new sects on the continent, strengthened by students 
of Neoplatonic and mystical writings and by those who were 
taking up alchemy or astrology, a belief, namely, in the "Inner 
Light," in that principle inborn within all men through which 
they can know God, and all things as well. It is a mystical 
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doctrine of Plotinus, that had reached its chmax in this form, 
after a strange progress down the ages, carried by reformers 
and those cast out and despised by orthodox religion. In this 
century of upheavals religion passed into its enthusiastic stage. 
By its opponents the name enthusiasm was applied to it and 
enthusiast became a term of opprobrium. 

Thus three separate yet interacting movements appear, all 
on a basis of mysticism or a belief in the oneness of the universe. 
The enthusiasts were widely and wildly interested in mystical 
writers and alchemy, reflecting in a popular form the interest 
of the two types of learned men discussed above. The century 
teemed with enthusiasm, but not for an institution that might 
limit in any way individual self-expression or development; 
it was so desirous of knowing the laws of the world at hand that 
it had no impulse to study that world's literary past. 

Toward the close of this chapter Dr. Steeves notes (p. 58), 
as a confirmation of the firm establishment of the society idea, 
the "Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge." 
This is evidently a confusing of the two early religious societies, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded by 
Thomas Bray in 1698 to provide the clergy with libraries, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
the first protestant missionary society, a division separated off 
from the first society in 1701. Dr. Steeves' authority, publishing 
in 1704, was perhaps too near the events to be sure of the facts. 

The eighteenth century (Chapter IV) saw the real begin- 
nings of an impetus toward co-operative work on literary records 
on the part of historical scholarship from the incentive supplied 
in the person of the devoted and disinterested scholar Franz 
Junius, whose learning and personality had concentrated about 
himself much of the activity in Anglo-Saxon studies in the 
middle years of the seventeenth century. This activity 
expressed itself in various attempts at organization from 1707 
onward. Finally the Society of Antiquaries was chartered in 
1751 with Archaelogia as its publication. Smaller societies of 
limited membership and local interests fostered the gradual 
growth of a general appreciation of old literature and were also 
the outcome of such appreciation. 

More noteworthy for this period, however, is the spread of a 
new literary taste. This was particularly marked in "the decade 
following 1760, partly through the rapid weakening of the classi- 
cal tradition, but more particularly through the publication of 
three collections of ostensibly ancient poetry, Macpherson's 
Ossian in 1760, Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry in 
1765, and Chatterton's Rowley Poems from 1764 to 1770" 
(p. 96). The popularity of these collections Dr. Steeves explains 
on the score that they were not really actual monuments of 
antiquity but poetical remain — and even fabrications — gener- 
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ously and systematically refined to suit the prevailing taste. 
The reviewer finds that again a hardly sufficient presentation 
of the facts, unless a very great deal is to be read into the phrase 
"partly though the rapid weakening of classical tradition." 
The new taste is indeed a "significant mark of the romantic 
reaction" (p. 95) but it does not stand as the first of its series. 
The salient fact is that much of what goes under the name of 
Romanticism is neither more nor less than Neoplatonism. That 
Neoplatonic ideas had been at work for some time in England we 
have seen. The seventeenth century had its mysticism not only 
among poets and statesmen and scientists but in general among 
the many mystically-minded men and women whom that turbu- 
lent period produced. The reflection in literature of the preve- 
lant thinking and feeling was a reaction against the intellectual 
view of poetry, a turning toward the heart rather than the 
head as a measurer of beauty and life, toward the imagination 
rather than the intellect as the source of art. This we find 
already expressed in Thompson and Young. Even Milton's 
theme, the original state of mankind, directly anticipates the 
later interest of Addison and the early romanticists in primitive 
peoples and their songs and in the old English ballads. It is an 
amusing touch that, for the purposes of this volume, the roman- 
tic movement has to end with the wave of book collecting 
enthusiasm, at its height in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, which was one of the indirect results of the interest in 
things medieval. 

Chapter V, on nineteenth century book clubs and general 
publishing societies and Chapter VI, on philological text 
societies, take up half of the text space of the book and repre- 
sent a very careful compilation and historical account of the 
co-operating scholarship of the last century, a veritable mine of 
information treating a few at least of the important figures in 
such fashion as to cause them to stand out (unless propinquity, 
as measured by centuries, leads the reviewer into grave error) 
with some of the warmth of personality lacking to the earlier 
chapters. An adequate review' of these excellent chapters, 
including also chapter VII, would partake too much of the 
nature of extended lists to find a place in this brief review. Dr. 
Steeves is of the opinion that "scarcely a noted scholar of the 
nineteenth century can wholly separate his success from that 
of the societies with which he has been connected." That gives 
a clue to the usefulness of this volume, fortunately of thoroughly 
late-nineteenth century make-up in regard to that greatest 
of all lacks of earlier publications, a good index. 

The seventh and last chapter deals with American societies 
and clubs, but very briefly because the history and bibliography 
of American societies (except the purely philosophical) was 
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already available.* Dr. Steeves' conclusion finds "the place of 
learned societies in the tradition of American literary scholarship 
relatively unimportant. The Modern Language Association 
only has produced work comparable in volume and significance 
to the productions of English learned societies. The book 
clubs, however, have played and are likely to continue to play, 
an important part in the furtherance of literary culture; in 
fact they compare favorably with their great predecessors in 
England and Scotland. Altogether, America's part in this 
special movement is very creditable," (p. 217). 

Margaret Lewis Bailey. 
Smith College. 



THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Edwin Hermann Zeydel, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. ix, 143. 

The title of the present monograph is too comprehensive, 
if not, indeed, misleading, although the author attempts to 
justify it by remarking in the Preface: "Originally the study 
was to be entitled Literary Satire at the Expense of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but in the course of the work it was found advis- 
able to adopt the present broader, more euphonious title." At 
the beginning of the study proper (p. 20), the aim to emphasize 
the satirical literature on the subject is stated again. Certainly 
a very wholesome restriction considering that, in spite of it, 
the material to be studied is still over-abundant, for the period 
to be covered is of course identical with the duration of the 
Empire discussed, extending over a thousand years from a.d. 
800 onward. 

The author has divided his subject-matter into five chapters: 
The Period Prior to 1500 (pp. 20-33) ; The Sixteenth Century 
(pp. 34-59); The Century of the Thirty Years' War (pp. 60-76); 
The Eighteenth Century Before the Classical Period (pp. 77-87) ; 
and Goethe and His Contemporaries (pp. 88-120). To these 
he has prefixed an introductory chapter, entitled "Some His- 
torical Data" (pp. 1-19). The rest of the book is made up of 
"English Renderings of the Latin and Old German Citations" 
(pp. 121-131) and the Bibliography (pp. 132-143). An index is 

* A. GrowoU: Atnerican Book Clubs, their Beginnings and History, and a 
BijAiography oj their Publications. New York, 1897. 

R. R. Bowker : Publications of Societies; a Provisional List of the Publica- 
tions of American Scientific, Literary and other Societies . . . New York, 1899. 

A.P.C. Griffin: Bibliography of American Historical Societies . . . 2nd. 
Ed., [Vol. II of Annual Report oj the American Historical Association for 1905]. 
Washington, 1907. 

(J. D. Tliompson, Editor.) Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions: 
America. Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1908. 



